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PTRAGHIVE AND SEASONABLE G00DS. 


4 AT VERY LOw PRICES. 


We offer this week goods at low figures. 


Good 4-4 Bleached and Unbleached Muslin, 8, 9 and 10 cts. 
Good Bleached and Unbleached Canton Flannel, 10 and 12¢ 


Good Russia Crash, 12), 14, 16 and 18 cts. 


Good Bleached and Unbleached Hose for Women, 12}. 


Women’s Merino Vests, a full line from 50 c. up, 
Men’s Merino Shirts and Drawers, from 50c. up. 

Two Lots of Black Alpacas at 25 and 31. 

A large # sortment of Bound and other Shawls. 


av i Beautiful Bleached Damask Table Linen, 87, worth $1.12. 
e, Dress Goods in Cretons, Damasse and Matalasse at 25 cts. 
They are in Dark Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Greens & Modes. 
Large assortment of Blankets, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 pr. 


Good Heavy Comfortables, $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Silk Hand’fe, nice assortment, 87, $1.00 and $1.2¢. 
Our Black Silks at 87, $1.00 and $1 25 sell freely. 

6 pieces neat striped black and White Silks, 75 ects. 
4 Plain Lap 1 ugs at $3.00, worth $5 00. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 


ly 


value. 
Also Iso tfy Wire Q Wire Quilted Soles. 





specially pre for fall planting 


BINGE & CONABD 
Chester Co., Pa. 


ed 





REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TA 
BU BLES, ee ras cares, TUBS, 


BROOMS, 


PLAIN AND JaAPANN?D TIN WARE, 


TS, NON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 


ET, E. S. FARSON, 





JSOBNM H. STOKRDS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


Carpenters and Builders, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAME. B. RI THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 286 | N Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron 8t 


A pair of shoes will cost you only 5 cents more 
with a SILVER TIP on than withont, aad it will 
add twice the cost of the shoe to their wearing 


ROSE-BUDS IN. WINTER, 
Earag ae 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those couimenging housekeéping cag procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, sch as 


220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walout), Philadelphia. 


——— 








-BABBITT’S Sah SOAP. 


cy rivalled for t'.e 

ile tune the bat’, 
Noartificialandd. - 
Meceptive coders to 
cover common aril 
deletericvs ing - 
dients. Afteryeirs 
of scientitic 











: - =perfectcd and new 
— to the public The FINEST TOILE: SOAP in ike War.. 
the purest vegetable oils used’ its manusacture. 
‘er Uxe In the Nursery it har No Ve 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and familyinc one ct. 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes 0 16 ozs. cuch, ut 
free to any address on rece of 75 cents. 

Address B. T. Babbtut, New York Cr y- 
o#For Sale by allDruggiste..cp 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Spriog and Summer term of this schoo! will 
commence on the 12th of Second month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given im 
every department. A full course of study is pur- 
sued. 

Terms, $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For circulars containing full particulars, address 
the principal, 







RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester co,, Pa. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 


512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMI ISTERED. 
OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY-THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The B.. complete, aie baie ateena deta low ae acca 750 
pores. only $4.50. Treats of the- entire seat aby gr 








nge, Wonderful exhibits, quridgivies, great di 
a boos 3b ghance of 100 as to coin money 7 


this work. 1,000 agents appoiniediange 
ca rt 5000 wanted. For full arene a — 
wiekly, Honpaxp Bros., Publishers, 753 Sansom Street, 


10 Be not deceived by premature béoks 
assuming to be “ official,” etc, 


————— — 


L. & R. L, TYSON, 
249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. _ d 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &o. 
Berlin «zéphyts, Ameti@ap Zephiyis dgd a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and Preneh wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslivs, ti:rleténe, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book musifin 

handkerchiefs. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Worth Second Bi. Phileda, © 








FRIENDS 


OHALKLEY L. JONES. FREDERICK F, FISHER, 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part o* 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.2: 

1.50, 1.75, and 2 00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874. 1.00, 1.12}, 1 2: 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00, 

Black Silk Warp Henri-ttas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2 50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Riack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts , Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and careful attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 


No. 918 Chestnut St. 


’ 


TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 
The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address S.L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 
El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York Qity. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


At Inqurrigs BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 


10 PER OENT: NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
to-exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
yeare’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
‘ or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Hawry Dicetsox, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| “THE BEST POLISH IN THE Wont 


| Oey 


STOVE POLISH 


EES 
Freniture Warerooms, 227 N 10th Steg 


I. F. HOPKINS, © 


Manufacturer and Dealer in } 
Fine Cabinet Ware 
WOVEN WIRE *#PRINGS, | «| 


HAIR AND HUSK MATT! SSES ON Hayy” 


7” Repairing, Varnishing an‘ Upbolstering Deatlly dong 


GREAT REDUCTION 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


ROR ARaee | 


WILSON & MILLE) 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Sine 
PHILADELPHIA. : 


\W* are selling the best fresh new crop imp 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Grom 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., Me 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound bymg 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part off 
country. Friends from a distance can rely ong 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILL 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North & 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ff 


FURNITURE.” 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1847. 4 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine 
and Oottage Furniture, the Woven Wire 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly at 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and 
No. 596 CALLOWHILL 87., PHILADA 


OARDING—FOR TWO YOUNG WOMER} 
elderly couple, in the vicinity of Race 
Twentieth streets. For particulars address 
Care of J. C., 706 Arch 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0.” 


FURNITUR 4 
BEDDING, j 
FEATHERS, « 
BED CLOTHING, &e¢, 

NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STs 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


oe 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER, 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


VOL. XXXIII. 


Orr 
QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


QONNUNICATIONS HOST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYFENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


is issued every week. 

The Ge Sate Vetenve commences on the 24th of 
Second month, 1877, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 


rrr ANCES by mail should be in Omz0xs, DRarrs, or 
P. O, MONEY-ORDERS; the latter ‘erred. Monzr sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 


oseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 


Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


A TREATISE ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE, 


Taken principally from the writings éf Robert Barclay, 
William Penn and Isaac Pennington. 


BY JOB SCOTT. 


The 5th day of the Twelfth month, as I 
was sitting in silent retirement, a fresh exer- 
cise and living engagement arose in my 
mind, to write somewhat for the benefit (if 
might be) of my brethren in religious fel- 
lowship, or such of them as are, or may be 
entangled in the reasonings of their minds, 
respecting the good order of the Society, and 
the extent of Church authority, supposing 
that the exercise of that power and authori- 
ty, which Christ as head, hath and doth 
commit to His body, the Church, and its 

officers, is an imposition; and that 
therein the Church and its officers take too 
much upon them, especially in respect to re- 
straining or rejecting such unsavory ministry 
and offerings as they deem unwholesome and 
unedifying. 

This is a very dangerous and hurtful mis- 
apprehension for any well-inclined person to 
labor under. I have often mourned, yea, my 
spirit hath frequently been bowed down, in 
consiceration of the disunity and desolation 
which the subtle transformer is and has been, 
busily laboring to promote amongst those 
who have witnessed in degree the inshinings 
of the Spirit of Truth. 

Oh! saith my soul, may they be wholly re- 
deemed out of, and preserved from the false 
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A Treatise on Church Discipline 
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insinuations of that old adversary, whose 
work is to rend, lay waste and divide; and 
who hath, from age to age, been artfully sug- 
gesting to some or other of the well inclined, 
that the painful and laborious endeavors of 
the faithful to maintain that Christian disci- 
pline and authority, which is indispensably 
necessary in the Church of Christ, was oppres- 
sion, and done to exalt and set up themselves; 
when, alas! the Lord knows it is quite an- 
other thing, and that the labor, the travail 
and the prayer of their souls, is for the wel- 
fare of Zion and prosperity of Jerusalem. 

Now, as I sat under this exercise of mind, 
to feel what was my business to do in it, there 
were the writings of several ancient worthies, 
who are gone to rest, and who are crowned 
with honor and veneration in the minds of the 
living among us to this day presented to view, 
out of which I might collect much wholesome 
and edifying doctrine, full, pertinent and con- 
vincing in the case occasioning my exercise. 
I therefore have, I think I may say in the 
fear of Him whose cause I wish to promote, 
undertaken to make some extracts from the 
writings of those valiants of the Lord. 

And first, I may begin with somewhat from 
Robert Barclay’s Anarchy of the Ranters. In 
his preface to that work, he says: “Some are 
so great pretenders to inward motions and 
revelations of the Spirit that there are no ex- 
travagancies so wild, which they will not cloak 
with them; and so much are they for every 
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i 
one’s following their own mind, as can admit | be deceived, and the simplicity in them be 
of no Christian fellowship and community, | trayed for a season ; as it is written, ‘ with fajp_ 
mor of that good order and dicipline which | speeches and smooth words, they deceive the 
tthe Church of Christ never was, nor can be| hearts of the simple.’ Therefore having, ac. 
‘without. This gives an open door to all lib-| cording to my measure, received an o ing 
ertiniem, and brings great reproach to the} in my understanding aa to these thinge, from 
‘Christian faith.” Again, he says: “ There} the light of the Lord, and having been fy» 
was a subjection of the prophets to the spirits | some time under the weighty sense of them, ] 
of the prophets. There was an authority some | find at this instant a freedom to commit them 
had in the Church, and yet it was for edifica- | to writing, for the more universal benefit an 
tion, not for destruction ; there was an obedi- | edification of the Church of Christ.” Ps 
ence in the Lord to such as were set over, and | 11, speaking of what the Lord had done di 
a being taught by such, and yet a knowledge | Friends in that day, he says: “ He hath ng 
-of the inward anointing, by which each indi- | gathered us to be as sheep scattered without g 
‘vidual was to be led into all truth. The work | shepherd, that every one may run his oy 
-and testimony the Lord hath given us is, to | way, and every one follow his own will, ang 
restore this again, and toset both these in| so to be as a confused mass or chaos, without 
‘their right place, without causing them to de- | any order ; but He, even the Lord, hath alg 
‘stroy one another. To manifest how this is| gathered, and is gathering us into the good 
accomplished and accomplishing among us, | order, discipline, and government of His om 
is the business of this treatise, which, I hope,}| Son, the Lord Jesus Chsist: therefore He 
will give some satisfaction to men of sober | hath laid care upon some beyond others, who 
judgments, and impartial and unprejudicate | watch for the souls of their brethren, as they that 
spirits, and may be useful, in the good hand | must give account.” Page 13, speaking of the. 
of the Lord, to confirm and establish Friends | several sorts of persons which have proved 
against their present opposers, which is main- | troublesome in the Church, he mentions some 
ly intended, and earnestly prayed for.” who, says he, “If they be reproved for their 
In the work itself, pages 4th and 5th, he | unrutiness, according to the good order of the 
says: “ Now the ground of all schisms, divi- | Church of Christ, then they cry out: Bread 
sions, or rents in the body is, when as any | of liberty, oppression, persecution! We will 
member assumes another place than is allotted | have none of your order and government: ug 
it; or being gone from the life and unity of | are taught to follow the light in our consciences, 
the body, and losing the sense of it, lets in the | and not the orders of men.” Then, after prove 
murmurer, the eye that watches for evil, and | ing by plain Scripture, that “‘ Christ did ap 
not in holy care over its fellow members; | point and ordain that there should be orde 
aud then, instead of coming down to judg-|and government in the Church,” and that any 
ment in itself, will stand up and judge its fellow | one “ refusing to hear the judgment of the 
members, yea, the whole body, or those whom | Church, or whole assembly, he doth thereby 
God bas set in a more honorable and eminent | exclude himself, and shut out himself from 
place in the body, than itself. Such suffer} being a member, and is justly judged by hig 
not the word of exhortation, and term the re-| brethren as a heathen and a publican;” be 
proofs of instruction (which is the way of life), | affirms, page 17, that “ the Church, gathering 
emposition and oppression, and are not aware | or assembly of God’s people has power to ex 
how far they are in the things they condemn | amine and call to account such as appeari 
others for; while they spare not to reprove|to be among them, or owning the same faith 
and revile all their fellow members; yet, if| with them, do transgress ; and in case of theif) 
«they be but admonished themselves, they cry | refusing to hear or repent, to exclude them 
out, as if their great charter of gospel liberty | from their fellowship; and that God hathé 
‘were broken. Now though such, and the|special xegard to the judgment and sense 
spirit by which they are acted, be sufficiently | His people thus orderly proceeding, so as & 
seen and felt by thousands, whose hearts God | hola such bound in heaven whom they bi 
has so established, as they are out of danger|on earth, and such loosed in heaven whom) 
of being entangled in that snare; and who /| they loose on earth: and if there should 
have power and strength in themselves to|any so unreasonable as to deny it, I could) 
judge that spirit, even in its most subtle ap-| prove it by inevitable consequences, which ab) 
pearances ; yet there are who cannot so well | present, as taking it for granted, I forbear 
withstand the subtilty, and seeming sincerity,|do. Ifit be reckoned so great a crime to 
some such pretend to, though in measure they | fend one of the little ones, that it were better) 
have a sight of them ; and others that caunot | for him, than so do, that a miil-stone wert 
so rightly distinguish between the precious | hanged about his neck, and he were drowned & 
and the vile , and some there are that, through | the depth of the sea; without question, to oF 
weakness and want of true discerning, may|fend and gainsay the whole flock must 0) 
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more criminal, and must draw after it a far) confidence in the Lord touching you, that ye 
deeper judgment.” Pages 20 and 21, prov-| both do, and will do, the things which we com- 
ing authority and submission from the case}mand you.’ Verse 6: ‘Now we command 
of circumcision, he says: “ It is said expressly | you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
(Acts xv. 6), ‘And the apostles and eldere| Christ, that withdraw yourselves from 
came together to consider of this matter, and | every brother that walketh disorderly, and not 
after there had been much disputing about it,’| after the tradition which he received of us.’ 
(no doubt, then, there were here diversities of] What more positive than this? and yet the 
opinions and judgments), the apostles and | apostle was not here an imposcr. And yet 
elders told their judgements, and came also| further, verse 14: ‘And if any man obey not 
to a positive conclusion. Sure some behooved | our word by this epistle, note that man, and 
to submit, else they should never have agreed. | have no company with him, that he may be 
So those that were the elders gave a positive| ashamed.’ Thus, Heb. xiii. 7: ‘ Remember 
judgment, and they were bold to say that it| them which have the rule over you, who have 
pleased not only them, but the Holy Ghost.’”’| spoken unto you the word of God, whose faith 
Then he proceeds to show, that these things | follow, considering the end of their conversa- 
were not only singular practices, but that they | tion.’ Verse 17: ‘Obey them that have the 
held it doctrinally : that is to say, it was doc-|rule over you, and submit yourselves ; for 
trine which they preached, that there ought | they watch for your souls as they that must 
to be order and government inthe Church. | give account; that they may do it with joy, 
And to prove it, quotes 1 Cor. iv. 15-17 at|and not with grief; for that is unprofitable 
length, upon which he says, ‘“ Here the apos-| foryou.’ Jude 3: ‘ Likewise also these filthy 
tle Paul is- very absolute ;” and soon upon it, | dreamers defile the flesh, despise dominion, 
page 22, says: ‘“ No doubt there were apost-|and speak evil of dignities.’ I might at 
ates and dissenting spirits in the Church of | length enlarge,” continues Barclay, “ if need- 
Corinth, that gave Paul occasion thus to| ful, upon these passages, any of which is suf- 
write: as he testifies in the beginning of the | ficient to prove the matter in hand; but that 
chapter how he was judged by some of them: what is said may satisfy such as are not will- 
he shows how they were grown high, verse | fully blind and obstinate. For there can be 
8th, ‘Now ye are full, now ye are rich; ye| nothing more plain from these testimonies, 
have reigned as kings without us,’ etc. Might | than that the ancient apostles and primitive 
not these dissenters of the Church of Corinth | Christians practiced order and government in 
have reasoned thus against Paul? Did not} the Church; that some did appoint and or- 
this Paul teach us, at first, to mind the mea- | dain certain things; condemn and approve 
sure of grace in ourselves, and follow that?! certain practices, as well as doctrines, by the 
(for no doubt that was Paul’s doctrine), but} Spirit of God; that there lay an obligation, 
now he begins to lord it over us, and tell us in point of duty, upon others to obey and sub- 
we must be followers of him.’ He says, pages} mit; that this was no encroachment nor im- 
24, 25: “And seeing, in case of difference, | position upon their Christian liberty, nor any 
the Lord hath, and doth, and will reveal His} ways contradictory to their being inwardly 
will to His people, and hath and doth raise | and immediately led by the Spirit of God in 
up members of His body, to whom He gives| their hearts; and lastly, that such as are in 
a discerning, and power, and authority to in-| the true feeling and sense will find it their 
struct, reprove, yea, and command in some} places to obey and be one with the Church of 
cases ; those that are faithful and low in their} Christ in such like cases; and that it is such 
minds: keeping their own places, and mind- | as have lost their sense and feeling of the life 
ing the Lord and the interest and good of His| of the body that dissent and are disobedient 
truth in the general over all, shut out the| under the false pretence of liberty.” 
murmurer: and the Spirit of God leads them| Now, for brevity’s sake I pass (though 
te have unity and concur with their brethren. | almost unwillingly) over much well said to 
But such as are heady and high-minded, are | the purpose, till page 63, where querying if 
inwardly vexed that any should lead or rule|such and such ought not to be admonished, 
but themselves; and so it is the high thing in| reproved, and condemned, he adds: “It 
themselves that makes them quarrel with | seems the apostle judged it very needful they 
others for taking so much upon them ; pretend-| should be so dealt with (Titus i. 10), when 
ing a iiberty, not sinking down in the seed,| he says: ‘There are many unruly and vain 
to be willing to’be of no reputation for its| talkers and deceivers, especially they of the 
sake. Such, rather than give up their own| circumcision, whose mouths must be stopped, 
wills, will study to make rents and divisions, | etc.’” These words, “whose mouths must be 
not sparing the flock.” ‘Then, after divers|stopped,” Barclay has in capitals,—such 
Scripture quotations and remarks, he brings, | stress he lays upon them. In the same page 
pages 27, 28, 2 Thess. iii.4: “And we have|he asks: “ What need of convincing and ex- 
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horting gainsayers, if to gainsay be nocrime? | hereof be a sufficient warrant to allow every 


Where should the unity of the faith be?” | obscure member to stand up and offer to 
judge, and condemn the whole body ; 
is it without cause that such an one’s meg 

is jealousied and called in question, unless ig 
have very great evidence, and be bottomed 
upon some very weighty and solid cause ang 
foundation.” 


Pages 65, 66, after affirming that the Church 
“hath power to decide by the Spirit of God in 
matters fundamental and weighty,” and also 
in other matters of less moment, he asserts her 
power by the same Spirit, and not otherwise, 
being acted, moved, assisted and led by it 
thereto, to pronounce a positive judgment ; 
which, no doubt,” says he, ‘‘ will be found ob- 
ligatory upon all such who have a sense and 
feeling of the mind of the Spirit; though re- 
jected by such as are not watchful, and go are 
out of the feeling and unity of the life.” 
Then he mentions such with whom he had to 
do, and their claiming the privilege of imme- 
diate revelation, saying: ‘“ That they, being 
moved to do such and such things, though con- 
trary to the mind and sense of the brethren, 
are not to be judged for it; (they) adding, 
‘ why may it not be so that God hath moved them 
to it?’ Now, if this be a sufficient reason,” 
says he, “ for them to suppose as to one or two, 
I may without absurdity suppose it as well to 
the whole body.” After this, he brings in 
several instructive passages of Scripture, and 
speaks of things being done, “not from the 
pure moving of the Spirit of God ; but either 
from that which, being puffed up, affecteth 
singularity, and therethrough would be ob- 
served, commended and exalted; or from 
that which is the malignity of some humors 
and natural tempers, which will be contra- 
dicting without cause, and secretly begetting 
of divisions, animosities and emulations, by 
which the unity and unfeigned love for the 
brethren is lessened or rent.” Then he pro- 
ceeds, pages 69, 70, saying: “Ifit be gran- 
ted (as it cannot be denied) that there may 
arise persons in the true Church that may do 
such things, from such a spirit, though pre- 
tending conscience and tenderness; then it 
must also be acknowledged, that such to 
whom God hath given a true discerning b 
His Spirit, may, and ought to judge eik 
practices, and the spirit they come from, and 
have no unity with them.” Again, page 91: 
‘“‘ That ordinarily God hath, in the communi- 
cating of His will under His gospel, employed 













rule, 
nor yet 


Thus far Barclay, and a plenty more y, 


pertinent might be quoted: indeed, the whole 
of this excellent treatise would, I believe, i¢ 


rightly perused, prove very profitable t 
well-disposed shed, "i 


To be continued. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“WHENCE I8 EVIL?” 
The beautiful Extract from “Augustine's 


Soliloquies,” in Friends’ Intelligencer of 12th 
mo. 30th (No. 45, current volume), making 
the inquiry, “ Whence is evil?” touches a 
subject upon which there has been much dis- 
cussion and controversy in different ages; and 
the subject is revived with renewed energy and 
great learning in recent times, “ How came 
evil and wickedness in the world?” 


Seeing the much evil and great wickedness 


which man, the highest and noblest of God’s 
works, commits, it is maintained by some, in 
order to explain the mysterious phenomenon, 
that Deity abrogated His omnipotence, omni- 


presence and benevolence in favor of man, 


and leaves him free to rule and act indepen- 4 
dently for a limited space and time. 


I take an entirely different view of the 


subject, which I feel it right to endeavor to 


present. 

ae that can be known of Deity 
leads the thoughtful mind to the ne 
conclusion that He is all-wise and all- 
so that evil or wickedness could not origi- 
nate with or proceed from Him. 

Now, Deity, in His wisdom, has endowed 
man with freedom of choice, which endow- 
ment is essential to the happiness and ad- 
vancement ofa rational being. Consequently, 
if man is free to choose the good, he may 
choose the evil; if he is free to obey he must 
be free to rebel. The highest evidence to my 








such whom He had made use of in gathering 
of His church, and in feeling and watching 
over them, though not eacluding others.” 
This he argues upon, producing several in- 
stances, and pages 93, 94, says: “And in- 
deed I ‘ind not where, under the gospel, 
Christ hath used any other method ; but that 
He always, in revealing His will, hath made 
use of such as He himself had before ap- 
pointed elders and officers in His church; 
though it be far from us to limit the Lord, so 
as to exclude any from this privilege: nor 
yet, on the other hand, will the possibility 







the Almighty is seen in the astonishing fact, 
that He has conferred on man, the creature, 
the ae even to rebel against his creator. 
The commission of wrong is, by a wise, 
benevolent and immutable law of the good 
Providence in the constitution of man, always 
attended by suffering. By-this suffering we 
are taught wislom. We are all at school, 
The whole human family are scholars, leart 


latter times. The progress of a people ors 
community in civilization and enlightenment 


mind of the goodness and condescension of 


ing and growing wiser, some very rapidly, of 
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‘ come under the government of the Spirit of 
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is in proportion to or is measured by the suf- | the extension of this knowledge by the remo- 
fering, distress and misery which such people | val of ignorance and securing the universal 
or community experience, all events tending | education and enlightenment of all classes of 
ultimately to elevate, purify and benefit | society. 

them, and render them more intelligent and| Discouraging as may be the outlook in our 
happy. country at present, there are still many evi- 

It is not in the power of Deity (I say it | dences of a steady progress and improvement 
reverently) to compel a man to be happy or to | during the past century in the whole civilized 
make him happy against his will or without | world, and this improvement is still going on. 
his co-operation. [fa man could be made| Human life is held to be more sacred by 
obedient and happy by compulsion, every | the great mass of the people; kindness, jus- 
rational creature, such are the love and care| tice and right are more regarded; and the 
of the good Father, would now be wholly | import of the fact, as stated at the close of 
under the Divine government. But, while}an address, by Samuel Longfellow, is more 
Deity invites all, He compels none; He| clearly and instructively seen, that “a wrong 
jeaves all free to choose. thing is never a success, nor a right thing a 

The Creator never formed a creature that | failure, seem things as they may.” 

He could not control. He knew just what Beny’N HALLOWELL. 
man was when He brought him into exist-| Sandy Spring, Md., 1st mo. 6, 1877. 

ence; and he is just the being that an intel- 
ligeat existence, possessed of freedom of 
choice, with various desires, appetites and 
propensities, and placed amidst objects by 
which these can be excited and gratified, 
must naturally be. 

But, while man is free to choose, if he vio- 
lates the law of truth, justice and love, the 
penalty is attached that he must suffer. This 
jis an immutable law, as all human experi- 
ence testifies; and the suffering becomes 
greater and greater until, ultimately, it be- 
comes so great that he is brought voluntarily 
to yield to the invitations of Divine love, and 





















For Friends‘ Intelligencer. 
JOHN L. SHOEMAKER, 


The character of our late esteemed friend 
and fellow-townsman, John L. Shoemaker, 
deserves more from the religious society of 
which he was a member than the brief notice 
of his death which appeared in the Jntelli- 
gencer at the time of its occurrence. 

Passing away while yet in the prime of 
life, he has left behind a record of useful 
labors, worthily accomplished, that few men 
who reach advanced age ever realize. 

John L.. Shoemaker was born in Upper Dub- 
lin township, Montgomery co., Pa. His pa- 
rents were members of the Society of Friends, 
and date back his ancestry to Peter Shue- 
maker, one of the associates of Wm. Penn. 

His childhood and youth were spent upon 
his father’s farm, with only the advantage of 
such schools as the neighborhood afforded. 
At the age of eighteen he left home, that he 
might further pursue his studies. Deciding 
upon law as his profession, he came to this 
city in 1853, when about twenty-one years of 
age, and entered as a student the office of 
Charles M. Wagner, at the same time attend- 
ing the law department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, from whieh he graduated with 
honor in 1856. he same year he was ad- 
mitted as a practitioner in our District 
Courts, and two years later to practice in the 
Supreme Court. 

His first election to public office was as 
member of Common Council. This was a 
severe test of his conscientious devotion to 
right. He was convinced that the vote which 
gave him the seat was illegal, and no persua- 
sion could prevail upon him to accept it. At 
the first meeting of Councils he addressed a 
letter to that body on the subject, so abound- 
ing in noble thoughts and full of high pur- 
pose that it will ever stand on the records of 


truth, justice and love, in which state he 
finds peace, because his spirit is brought into 
harmony with the Spirit of God. 

Hence it is seen that evil and wickedness 
came into the world by man’s disobedience, 
and that suffering is the great means em- 
, ployed by Deity for man’s improvement and 
progress. It acts as a check or curb to his 
evil ways. All the desires, appetites and 
propensities are, in themselves, good and 
pleasure-producing, when wisely used, that is, 
when used in healthy moderation. It is only 
when indulged in to excess that they become 
burtfal or produce suffering. And the knowl- 
edge of the limit between due moderation 
and excess is to be gained by observation 
and experience by ourselves or others; so 
that our. own observation and experience, 
united with the observation and experience 
of others, are the great sources of knowledge 

in moral training. 

By these man is brought to see that in his 

state of disobedience he was ignorant of what 
would have promoted his true welfare and 


ce, 

_ And this brings us to the important prac- 
tical point, to see how evil and wickedness 
are to be overcome or removed, which is by 
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the City Government, a memorial of public 
purity and official rectitude. 

In 1866 John L. Shoemaker was again 
elected to Common Council, and in 1869 he 
represented his ward in Select Council, of 
which he was a member at the time of his 
decease. His record in the City Government 
is of the brightest and purest character. At 
the meeting of the members of the Bar to 
take action on his death, Eli K. Price paid 
the following tribute to the excellence of his 
character: ‘In his profession, John L. Shoe- 
maker was learned, skillful and conscien- 
tious; as a citizen, social and excellent in al] 
the conduct of life; as a representative in 
our City Government, he was faithful, able, 
and of perfect integrity and honor. Phila- 
delphia owes his memory a debt of gratitude 
for long and honorable public services, ren- 
dered without other reward than the con- 
sciousness of doing good.” 

He was among the first to advocate the 
great Centennial Exhibition, and from its 
inception to its close was one of the strongest 
supporters of the effort, giving his time, his 
talents and his energies to its consummation. 

“Honor and Honesty” were the watch- 
words of his life, and firmly and faithfully 
he maintained the high ground upon which 
in his young manhood he planted his stan- 
dard. 

The hours of relaxation snatched from the 
burthens of ‘political duties and the arduous 
claims of. his profession were mostly spent in 
the loving atmosphere of home, where his 
kindness and gentleness of manner were most 
endearing to all. 

Though not frequently seen in our religious 
meetings, he gave evidence that his life was 
regulated by the precepts and principles of 
the Society of Friends, and his intercourse 
_ with public men was marked by the simpli- 
city and moderation it inculcates. No more 
expressive tribute to his religious character 
could be offered than the public mention in 
Select Council of his aversion to all pomp 
and show, and the resolution passed by that 
body, out of respect thereto, to dispense with 
all the insignia of mourning usually dis- 
played for a deceased member. 

The funeral was conducted entirely in ac 
cordance with the custom of Friends. 

The remains were interred at Fair Hill, 
and were followed to their last resting-place 
by a large number of friends and a distin- 
guished company of city officials and public 
men. R. 

First month 10th, 1877. 

After the above was prepared the addresses 
of other members of the legal profession, de- 
livered at the meeting called on the occasion 
of J. L. Shoemaker’s death, have been 
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handed me, from which the following hee 
been taken. Edward Hopper said: 
“Upon coming in to join my breth 
the Bar on this antantaly occaaladl 
impressed to an unusual degree by the solem. 
nity which pervades this meeting, and I think 
every one of us is affected by it far more thay 
is usual in such gatherings; and yet I am 
not surprised at this, for I find a large pop 
tion of our community greatly moved ang 
profvundly affected by the death of our de 
ceased brother. To us, who knew him w 
personally, there is nothing remarkable jy 
this, for well do we know how much therm 
was in him to admire, respect and love; by 
it is especially creditable to this communi 
that it shows such an appreciation of a map 
whose qualities were not dazzling, but whose 
gifts were eminently useful, and faithfal 
applied to the publie good. I think we 
feel that every word that has been uttered 
here is a sincere and heartfelt tribute to the 
merits, whether social or professional, of Johp 
L. Shoemaker. Little can be added to tha 
which we have already heard. The delings. 
tions of character have been accurate, and 
tell of a mind and heart of much purity and 
elevation. When I think of such a man—s 
man who has ‘ lived in all good conseience’— 
a man whose life has been devoted to usefah 
ends and purposes—one who not only made 
his household happy, but who has | 
contributed to the welfare of his fellow-cit. 
zens, by whom he was signally loved and, 
honored, it would seem to me that sucha 
spirit as moved and controlled him in the 
execution of life’s great purposes, must have 
a part in the Kingdom which is Everlasting, 
“ Of one who was so conspicuously engaged 
in affairs demanding public trust and cont 
dence, it is more than enough—it is a great 
deal—to say that he was entirely adequate 
every position he was called upon to assume, 
or which he did assume. We can say still 
more—he was obedient to all the requisitions 
of enlightened, useful citizenship, and not lew 
obedient to the Everlasting Law revealed ip 
his own soul. 


“T think of death as when a child. I seg 
I fee], but know not; and yet I have an irre 
pressible faith, perhaps I might eall it am! 
irrepressible conviction, that if ‘ we could 
reach out far enough to grasp the true sign 
ficance of life, and the true significance ¢ 
death—that deep and dark—that sad and 
silent mystery—we should find less cause for 
complaint or censure, and more for praise.” 


—_— wer 























































THE acquirement of virtuous dispositio 
and habits in the days of youth is the bet 
preparation for success in more mature yearn, 
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THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 

Two fundamental ideas underlie the Gos- 

pel. The first is its object—the development 
of character. The world is a university in 
which God is developing men. Salvation is 
Christian manhood. ‘“ He gave some apos- 
tles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some teachers for the perfecting of the 
saints.” A perfect man, the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ, is the end 
of the Gospel. Now, character must be de- 
veloped within the man. It cannot be made 
up like a ready-made garment and put on. 
We are, it is true, to “ put on” Christ, but as 
a tree puts on its leaves—by processes from 
within, A thief cannot become honest, nor a 
licentious man pure, nor a selfish man gener- 
ous, nor a proud man humble, without doing 
something. ‘ Lay your deadly doing down,” 
is no part of the New Testament Gospel ; it 
is an unscriptural corruption of later times. 
James and John, when they left father and 
mother and boats and fishing to follow Christ, 
did something; so did Zaccheus when he 
gave half his goods to feed the poor and 
restored four-fold to them he had wronged ; 
so did Saul of Tarsus when he accepted as 
his life-work the mission to the Gentiles 
whom a long education had taught him to 
despise. Any philosophy which teaches that 
a man has nothing to do to make assured his 
own salvation runs directly counter to the 
Scripture, which declares that he must strive 
to enter in at the straight gate; that he must 
work out his own salvation ; that he rust be 
diligent to make his calling and election 
sure; that he must lay aside every weight 
aod the sin which doth so easily beset. The 
promise to the Christian is that he shall run 
and not be weary, walk and not faint, mount 
up as on eagles’ wings; that is, that he shall 
have strength to do. The racer, the pedestrian, 
the eagle, all do sumething. A common 
metaphor in evangelistic preaching is the life- 
boat. The sinner is struggling in the water ; 
the struggles of a drowning man only impede 
his rescue ; lie still; let the strong arm of a 
Divine Saviour pull you into the boat and 
bring you exhausted and helpless to the 
heavenly shore. But this is not a New Tes- 
tament metaphor; it is not a true one. The 
New Testament metaphor is, Take unto you 
the whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand. The Gospel is an inspira- 
tior to activity, not an excuse for spiritual 
indifference and laziness. There is no war- 
rant, either in Scripture or in common sense, 
for the notion that a man is to be born som. 
nolent into the kingdom of God, as the sleeper 
in the fairy tale was carried to the prince’s 
chamber. 
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The other fundamental idea of the Gospel, 
the root out of which it grows, is, God is love. 
Out of some characters you can squeeze love 
as juice out of an orange; some characters 
exhale love as flowers fragrance. All heathen 
religions represent God’s love as something 
purchased by that which is external to Him- 
eelf. He must be entreated, played upon, 
appeased, besought, induced to love. This is 
heathenism, whether dressed in orthodox clothes 
or not. The New Testament represents God 
as always loving, loving for His own sake, 
loving because it is His nature to love, 
loving because He cannot help it. He loves 
us not for what we are, or do, or say, nor for 
what has been done or said for us; He loves 
us for what He is. He does not love us for 
Christ’s sake, for, “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son.” Christ 
is ours for love’s sake. Christ is the stream, 
not the spring; the fragrance, not the flower ; 
the beam, not the sun; the interpreter, not 
the originator of the Divine love. This love 
of God is unpurchased and unpurchaseable. 
You have nothing to do to secure it. What 
has the babe to do to secure the mother’s love 
as it lies helpless in her arms? 

Out of this love there flows spontaneous, 
free, the offer of the Gospel; an offer of 
Divine sympathy and help to any man who 
is sick of sin and desires to reform. If heis 
weary of pride, of selfishness, of lust,. of” 
temper, God says to him, If you are willing 
to follow My directions, if you are in earnest 
to be cured, come to Me and I will cure you. 
He is the great Physician. What is the fee ?’ 
Nothing. Have I then nothing to do to be 
cured? Yes; much todo. It is only palpa- 
ble quackery that offers to cure either in soul 
or body men who do nothing But you have 
nothing to do to secure the sympathy, the 
love, the inspiration, the omnipotent helpful- 
ness of your Saviour-God. 

The sum of the whole matter, then, is this: 
You have nothing to do to secure the love 
and help of One who is both able and willing 
to make you more than conqueror; but you 
have a great deal to do to make that love 
efficacious in your redemption and in your 
perfect development.— The Christian Union. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


William and Mary Howitt seem to many 
Americans like authors of the past. Indeed, 
comparatively few know that they are still 
living—a hale and vigorous pair, in the full 
enjoyment of their literary powers, though 
William Howitt is 82 years of age and Mary 
is hardly ten years younger. They are not 
brother and sister, as als» is commonly sup- 
posed, but husband and wife, co-laborers in bit- 
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erary work since the day of their marriage, over 
half a century ago. Their home of late has 
been in Italy, but both are English by birth, 
‘and both come of Quaker parentage. Few 
-authors can show so brilliant and varied a list 
of work accomplished. Poets, writers for the 
working classes, editors, historians, romancers, 
explorers into the myths and traditions of all 
Europe, especially of Scandinavian lore, they 
have won renown in almost every department 
of letters. Whittier has embalmed in his 
““ Child-Life in Poetry” Mary Howitt’s ex- 
quisite “ Fairies of the,Caldon-low,” and all 
America has read her translations of Freder- 
ika Bremer and Hans Christian Andersen. 
William Howitt’s “History of England” 
(sold in weekly numbers to the amount of 
100,000 copies) came after their joint 
** Stories of English Life” and “ Life and Ad- 
ventures of Jack in the Mill; ” and just before 
issuing these, Mr. Howitt went with his two 
sons to Australia and dug for gold like any 
ordinary mortal. His “Land, Labor and 


“Gold,” published in 1855, gives a stirripg ac- 


count of his adventures in this quest. 

Of late William Howitt has vigorously 
taken up the humane side of the vivisection 
questicn, having written many able and 
spirited appeals to the British public against 
authorizing the practice. But he has not 
confined himself to such practical subjects. 
During the past year he has given the world 
some of his sweetest poems; and one of his 
very latest productions is a “ Letter to a Young 
Naturalist” in the January number of St. 
Nicholas. 
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PH!LADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 20, 1877. 








AsoTHerR Worp.—A communication from 
a Friend (S. S., of Unionbridge, Md.) com- 
mends the remarks on “ Intonation in Preach- 
ing,” in numbers 42 and 44 of the Jntelligen- 
cer. Qur correspondent justly remarks that 
those among us who feel constrained and are 
willing to appear as preachers and teachers 
of the truth, are entitled to the sympathy 
and tender care of their fellow-members, and 
that such as observe any faults of manner or 
want of clearness in their offerings should be 
willing to approach tkem in the spirit of true 
brotherly kindness and respect, and point out 
the fault. If this is done in the right spirit 
he believes much good may result, and the 
cause of truth be advanced, but he earnestly 
deprecates the spirit of unfriendly criticism 
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as likely tu discourage sensitive spirits gj, 
ready bowed down under a heavy sense of 
responsibility. 

To be natural, simple and correct in ey. 
pression ought to be the aim of all whose duty 
it is to address others publicly, either op 
religious or secular matters. 





A New Movement.— We note with pleag. 
ure the steps that have been taken by the 
Committee of Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Schools to establish a Kindergarten of the 
most approved kind as an introduction to the 
primary school work. It is desirable that 
those who have little children whom they 
wish to place in this child-garden, to know 
that it is not a school, since no scientifig 
knowledge is to be imparted directly as such, 
it being only designed to utilize the spontane. 
ous plays of childhood in such a manner ay 
to develop, naturally and harmoniously, the 
awakening and unfolding faculties, to nour 
ish the germ of intellectual activity, to train, 
by means of play, the little hands and feet 
to their predestined activities, and to bring 
out, by easy, natural and constantly varied 
movements, the muscular as well as the per 
ceptive powers. Play leads naturally and 
without any unnatural constraint to work, 
Says the venerable Elizabeth Peabody: “The 
difference between play and work is that play 
is activity for the sake of the activity merely 
and the enjoyment of the activity, while 
work has the end of useful production. The 
law of enjoyable play and of serious work is 
the same, and therefore the Kindergarten is 
not school, but preparation for school which 
shall make school instruction of more value 
because done with more ease, the learner 
having his understanding and powers of ac 
tivity already developed.” 


It is believed that there bas been much 1 


waste of life-force in the process of common 
education, because the effort has been to get 
little children to comprehend the abstract 
and its artificial signs before they have be 
come acquainted with the life of reality, 


through examination of the works of God.” 
The introduction of the cherishing method of | 
Freebel, it is hoped, will correct thie, We 
call attention to the article entitled “Kin 
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dergarten,” in another column, which is 
taken from the New York Weekly Tribune of 
Eleventh month 4th, 1874. The large and 
handsome library room in the new school 
building is to be used for the Kindergarten, 
and it is in every respect admirably adapted 


for the purpose. 





MARRIED. 


PRICE—EVANS.—On the 26th of Twelfth me., 
1876, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia (Race street), at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, West Chester, Pa., 
Ferris Walton Price to Ellen H. Evans 
eS 


DIED. 


“HOAG.—On First-day, the 24th of Twelfth mo., 
1876, at DeRuyter, Madison county, N. Y., Marble 
Hoag, in the 78th year of his age; a valued member 
of DeRuyter Monthly Meeting. His illness was 
short, but he was found ready at the call of his 
Heavenly Father. In the deatu of this estimable 
Friend our little meeting has lost a valued and use- 
fal member. 

PEIRCE.—On Seventh-day, 13th inst., at Con- 
cordville, Pa., Caleb Peirce, late of . Philadelphia, in 
the 78th year of his age. 

WEBSTER,—On the 26th of Fourth month, 1876, 
at her residence, in Plainfield, N. J.. Amy Webster, 
in the 92d year of her age. 

When a person has lived a long life of circum- 
spection and usefulness, such as knew and loved 
them feel their example is worthy of record. Such 
was the life of this dear Friend. In the home circle 
her ministrations were kind and affectionate; her 
counsel was given in a dove-like spirit, and she 
endeared herself to all classes. 

She was many years an Elder in our Society, and 
truly it might be said she was a “mother in Israel.” 
As she lived so she died, at peace with God and 
man, and being dead yet speaketh, Follow me as I[ 
followed Christ. S. H. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GREEK AND THE HEBREW. 


An essay in the Church Quarterly Review, 
copied bythe Living Age, under the title 
“The Arts, Considered as Tide Marks of 
History,” gives us some interesting hints in 
regard to the ideas of Deity and of human 
responsibility, typified in various ages and 
among various races by their literature, art 
and architecture. The arts everywhere have 
primarily been exercised in the representa- 
tion of religious faith, or to add dignity to 
worship. The temples erected to the honor 
of the immortals are the highest efforts of 
arch tecture, and the sublimest flights of the 
poetic muse celebrate the doings of the 
divinities. The idea of the divine perfect- 
ness is expressed in the highest efforts of 
sculpture, and “beside and together with 
their notions of Deity we see forcibly ex- 
pressed their own aspirations, vague, per- 


haps, but obviously powerful, toward a bet- 
ter, a happier, a more glorious and satisfac- 
tory life than men live on earth; we see their 
yearning for something unseen, enduring, 
perfect.” 

It has been wisely said that the longing for 
the manifestation of God is the mystery which 
lies beneath the history of the ancient world, 
and interprets it, and that “the root of all 
art, as of all religions, is this—that nothing 
short of union with God can satisfy any 
human soul.” 

The aspirations, the ideals of antiquity are 
suggested or expressed by their works of art 
which time has not yet been able to destroy. 
If the superhuman existences are represented 
by animal forms of vast dimensions, with 
fierce faces and keen, murderous eyes, as in 
the sculptures of Assyria, we are admitted to 
a knowledge of the ideal of Deity to which 
the people who adore had risen. Terrible 
power is associated with assured calmness not 
only in the sculptured gods of Assyria, but 
in those of Egypt and India. Rest is the 
root idea of Buddhism, and it was believed 
that by silence and contemplation man may 
at last be absorbed into this rest. 

But Greek art turns away wearied and un- 
satisfied from the calm of the older theolo- 
gies, demanding not repoee so much as life— 
life beneficent or heroic—life passionate, 
loving, triumphant. 

“’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 


Oh life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and better, that I want.” 


Their poets give us the Greek interpreta- 
tion of the ways in which these immortals 
dealt with the subject human race, who 
raised their worshipping eyes to Olympus; 
and it is now in our power to compare their 
ideas and teachings with those of the con- 
temporary seers and poets of Israel. 

The Zeus of Homer dwells upon the sky- 
ward summit of Olympus. He is beautiful, 
joyous, benignant. He nods his ambrosial 
locks in assent to the repeated prayers of a 
suppliant. 

“High heaven with trembling the dreaded signal 
took, 

And all Olympus to the center shook.” 

Is it a sense of pity or of justice that 
moves the Greek divinity? Notatall. He 
fears the anger of his consort if she shall see 
another importuning him. 

How much more nobly do the singers of 
Israel depict the power of Jehovah at this 
early day : 

‘Let all the earth fear the Lord, 
Stand in awe of Him all ye that dwell in the earth ; 


For He spake—it was done; He commanded—it 
stood fast.” 


Seven hundred years of progress are re- 
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quired before Aeschylus depicts the ‘‘ Supreme 
and just administrator of eternal law, Zeus— 
no longer kept awake at night by thinking 
how he may defeat his consort’s schemes, and 
make his own wishes prevail, is depicted as 
preserving the universe, and specially society, 
from chaos, and making all things stable by 
upswerving justice.” 

This change from the capricious Zeus of 
the Iliad Tuto the wise protector and ruler of 
the universe has by some been ascribed to 
the interfusion of the Persian elements into 
Greek thought. If this be proved, it may be 
next conjectured that the Persian sages de- 
rived some of their noble ideals of the divine 
from the Hebrew prophets who dwelt as ex- 
iles by the rivers of Babylon. 

The ruler of the gods and the father of 
mankind is apostrophized as the “ great arti- 
ficer, supreme ruler, who knows no superior, 
whose deed is prompt as his word to execute 
the design of his deep counseling mind.” 

The revelation of the divine attributes to 
Moses is more sublime: “The Jehovah, the 
Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and abundant in goodness and in 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiv- 
ing iniquity, transgression and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children’s 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. 

Thus Sophocles, the Greek dramatist, com- 
plains of the ways of Providence : 

‘“* Never have I known 
That the base perish: such the gods protect, 
Delighting from the realms of death to snatch 
The crafty and the guileful; but the just 
And generous they in ruin always sink : 
How for these things shall we account 
Or how approve them? When I find the gods unjust 
How shall [ praise their heavenly governance ?” 

Far deeper in heavenly wisdom were the 
musings of the Hebrew psalmist, who thus 
discoursed upon the intricate enigma of life, 
700 years earlier: 

My feet were almost gone, my treadings 
had well nigh slipped. .And why? I was 
grieved at the wicked; I do also see the 
ungodly in such prosperity, for they are in no 
peril of death, but are lusty and strong. They 
come to no misfortune like other folks, 
neither are they plagued like other men. 

“And I said, Then have I cleansed my 
heart in vain and washed my hands in inno- 
cency. For all the day long have I been 
plagued, and chastened every morning. 

“Then thought I to understand this, but it 
was too hard for me, until I went into the 
sanctuary of God, then understood I the end 
of these men. 

.. +» “So foolish was I and ignorant, I 
was even as a beast before Thee.” 













is led to death is cited: “ Thus I, unhappy, 
wretch, come living to the caverns of fe 
dead. What righteous law of the gods have 
I transgressed? Why must I yet look to thy” 
gods, unhappy that I am? What helpg 
must I summon to my aid, for by righteous 
dealing I have received the reward of yy. 
righteousness ?” 


cries out in passionate pain : 
would speak with the Almighty, and I dg 
sire to reason with God ; though he slay me 


“is beyond controversy the best; and whey 
one has seen the light, to return as soon gg 
possible to the place whence he came, ig} 

much the next best lot. For when aa 
comes bringing thoughtless follies, whaj 
troublous woe wanders apart from it? what 
woe is not therein? Murders, factions, strife” 
warsandenvy. And the last scene is allott 
to loathsome old age, impotent, unsocial, un) 
loved, where the worst of ills dwell together” 


of human life: ' 


“Thou shalt guide me.with Thy counsel, and after: 


and Hebrew song, it is very evident that th 
indicate the likeness of all human sorrows 


and hope are far asunder. “The Gree 








The lament of the noble Antigone ag ghy | 


Job, conscious of his own integrity, alg 


“ Surely, | 


et will I trust in Him.” 
“ Not to have been born,” says Sophoeley, 


Far other and higher is the psalmist’s vieg 


‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So the Lord pitieth them that fear Him; 

For He knoweth whereof we are made, 

He remembereth that we are but dust. 

The days of man are but as grass, 

For he flourisheth as a flower of the field; 

For the wind bloweth over it and it is gone, 

And the place thereof shall know it ro more; 

But the merciful goodness of the Lord endw 
forever and ever, : 

And His righteousness upon children’s children? | 


And, again, of old age: 


wards receive me into glory. 
My flesh and my heart faileth; but Thou art the 
strength of my heart, and my portion forever” 


In comparing these fragments of Greek 


perplexities and fears. But the religious f 


faith,” says the essayist, “is vague, beauti 
at times, but doubtful; he is as one that beat 
the air. Whenever the problems of life 
futurity come before him, he is tossed ab 
with every changing mood, He guesses, 
knows that he is only guessing. The Is 
ite’s faith is fixed, and his hope is sure: so 
row or sin, passion or haste, may obscurelt 
for a time, but he knows that it is there; 
grasps it with the grim hold of intellectual 
intuition, he knows that he is standing on the 
Rock that is higher than he, and thee 
Jasting arms are underneath him, howe 
thick the darkness may be about him.” _~ 
It is not strange, then, that while the liter 
ature and poesy of the Greek is now felt ® 
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8 she pg to antiquity, that of the Hebrew is 
ai rote ceeeet with the affections of all the 
of civilized peoples of the earth, and is still duly 
have yalued as the expression of the purest devo- 
to the tion, the deepest spiritual experience. S. R. 
1el per cece 
ra KINDERGARTEN. 

A garden in which the little slip of hu- 
» ale manity just taking root in life finds congenial 
ely, J goil, climate and surroundings, finds also pro- 
I de vision made for the full development of all 
'Y me, its nascent activities and all its growing fac- 


ulties—this is a child-garden. No tyro, no 
adventurer, no bungler may have aught to 
do in this ideal garden, filled with tender 
human plants. The hand that prunes and 
trains must be itself experienced, sympathetic 
and skillful. Each individual slip is nur- 
tured, trellised, cultivated and fed with spe- 
cial regard to its special needs, while all are 
kept in perfect harmony with each other, 
Dropping the figure, Froebel, the author of 
the Kindergarten system of teaching, would 
bring together children from three to seven— 
bring them together because the family circle 
does not generally afford a sufficient scope 
for the development of those activities which 
in their combination constitute life; would 
surround them in the house with every object 
calculated to awaken inquiry, foster the love 
of the beautiful and fill the mind with 





e, agreeable images, and would have connected 
ore; with the school-room or place of assembly a 
ndureay large garden, wherein is every tree or flower, 
ildren® bird, insect and animal, so that the child 


should, in the playful exercise of its faculties, 
find growth, nutriment, education. This idea 
implies a degree of expense which at present 
the public mind is not prepared for; but it 
will be by and by. 

The idea has prevailed far too widely and 
still prevails that money and pains lavished 
on the education of little children are un- 
wisely spent, that when our boys and girls 
reach the ages of 14 and 15 it is soon enough 
to pay out $300 and $400 a year for their 
education, that almost anybody can teach lit- 
tle children to spell and read, and start them 
in the rudiments of knowledge. Freebel, 
wise man that he was, lays the axe at the 
root of all such ideas, and insists that the 
beginnings of culture are of paramount im- 

rtance, that there shal] never be any bad 

abits to be corrected, any wrong impressions 
to be removed ; that from the first the bud- 
dings of the infant mind shall be carefully 
and skillfully nurtured. In his work ‘On 

































the Education of Man” he gives many 
valuable hints to guide the mother, who is 
Nature’s deputy and helper for the first three 
years of her child’s life, after which he would 
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have the child given up to the governess of 
the Kindergarten. 


Perhaps a description of a Kindergarten 


will convey to the mothers, for whom this 
article is intended, the best idea it is possible 
to give of this mode of teaching little child- 
ren, In the large, sunny, well ventilated 
room, where we sat a few days since during 
the morning exercises, there were gathered 
25 children between the ages of 3and7. A 
table, low but wide and long, stood in the 
middle of the room. Its entire surface was 
divided by grooves into square inches, so that 
the youngest child could tell at a glance the 
exact length of its pencil or whatever article 
was in hand. On either side of the table the 
children were seated in chairs just suited to 
their height. The windows were filled with 
plants, some of them in bloom; pictures 
adorned the walls, specimens of the child- 
ren’s work in woven paper, embroidered 
cards, clay models and various other oceupa- 
tions were arranged in show-cases. The little 
ones were taking their German lesson when 
we entered, counting in concert from 1 to 50; 
then they repeated a verse of German poetry, 
translating each line into English, and the 


English back again into German; this gives 


them correct pronunciation and accent in the 


very beginning, and when they learn to read 
at 7 years, renders the acquisition of the 
German language perfectly easy. 

When the half-hour allotted to this lesson 
was over, brown paper portfolios, containing 
paper strips of different colors, were distri- 
buted to each pupil. Questions were asked 
as to the colors, their names, whether pri- 
mary or secondary; if the latter, of what 
composed. Then the weaving commenced. 
A needle made for the purpose is threaded 
with a strip of paper of blue, for example, 
which is woven into a differently colored sheet 
of paper cut into strips throughout its entire 
surface, except a margin at each end to keep 
the strips in their places. A very = 
variety of designs is thus produced, and the 
inventive powers of teacher and pupil are 
constantly stimulated. The teacher went 
first to one, then to another, showing them 
just how to thread their needle, to adjust their 
strips, to get their woven figures accurate, 
giving each the particular aid it needed. It 
wasastonishing, the skill and care with which 
these little fingers worked. 

This fascinating exercise over, the babies 
ranged themselves in parallel rows in another 
room, and to the sound of piano music went 
through their calisthenic exercise. This is so 
contrived that it calls into gentle activity 
every muscle of the body. The effect of so 
many little ands and feet keeping perfect 
time and going through the various evolu- 
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tions in unison is to some visitors quite over- 
powering ; they Jaugh and cry as though they 
had hysterics. When the half-hour allotted 
to calisthenics was over, the little folks were 
ready to sit still again. They ranged them- 
selves, each in its place, on either side of the 
low table, and sat with folded bands waiting 
for the next gift. The teacher brought in a 
bowl of peas that had been soaked in water 
for six or eight hours, and placed one before 
each child, who could lock at it but muat not 
touch it, till all were served. One restless 
little fellow didn’t touch his, but blew it 
away into the middle of the table, calling 
forth a mild reproof from the teacher. Each 
taking a pea in hand, examined it carefully, 
and gave, one at a time, a good account of 
the little globule, how and where and when 
it grew, described the little tongue shaped 
germ, the rootlet of the plant, and then care- 
fully removed the inclosing skin, showing the 
division of the pea and its point of union in 
the germ. Only one or two peas were en- 
tirely divided in this delicate manipulation, 
showing how very dainty and careful was the 
touch of the little fingers. Then a wire 
three inches long and another pea were given 
to each child, and he was instructed to put 
the wire exactly through the pea at right 
angles to the germ. Then each child told 
what the pea thus perforated looked like— 
a drum-stick, a pin, a lamp-post, a hitching- 
post. Another wire was given to each, 
which was placed in the pea, forming an 
obtuse angle with the other wire ; that looked 
like the roof of a house or a flail, and a re- 
view of instruction in angles followed. 

We have been thus minute in describing 
the exercises of this Kindergarten that it may 
be seen how admirably perception, compari- 
son, carefulness, neatness, order, obedience 
are developed in the child, and to give 
mothers, who cannot visit these Kindergar- 
tens, suggestions that they can carry out in 
their home training. It was Froebel’s idea 
that young ladies, just before leaving school, 
should take a thorough training in teaching, 
after the Kindergarten system, in order that 
they might be more fully prepared for the 
pleasant responsibilities awaiting them, and 
certainly Froebel was right in that. 

It is not possible for most mothers to un- 
dergo this training now, but there are books 
on the subject giving full information and 
directions, so that those who are disirous to 
understand this most interesting mode of 
teaching may satisfy themselves. The vari- 
ous “gifts,” as Froebel calls them, and all 
Kindergarten material can be purchased by 
the dozen or by the single piece from E. 
Steiger, a reputable publisher in this city, 
who makes of this material a specialty. The 
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demand for trained teachers is continually oy 
the increase, and young women who have, 
genuine love for little children, and wish t 
become teachers, would find here a figg 9 
scantily occupied and very remuneratiyg 
Mothers’ classes are taught in New York ang 
Boston. In the latter city there are Kinde, 
gartens connected with some of the public 
schools, and it is to be hoped that this moyg, 
ment will spread until all our schools, publig 
and private, will have a department of this 
sort. One beneficent result of this spread of 
Kindergarten teaching will be to drive ip 
competent, unskilled and inapt teachers,» 
abundant in our primary schools, into field 
of labor where they can earn a living withog 
training youthful minds awry. 





NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
BY EMILIEB TOLMAN, 


Psyche and I sat up to watch the Old Yeu 
out; not that we cared much about the Oli § 
Year; but we thought we would see the lag 
of him. So I drew an easy chair before 
hearth, and sat down. 

The house was very quiet, for everybody 
else had gone to bed. Outside the snow wy 
falling soft and white, but that made no noise, 
and the only sound I heard was tick, tick, 
tick. 

I looked at the clock. It was just eleven,’ 
so I had yet an hour with the Old Year, | 
looked at the fire. It winked and blinked 
me in a familiar way, as much as to sayy 
‘Never mind me, I am all right, and: i 
warm enough.” Then after a little while 
closed my eyes, though I didn’t mean to. 

Psyche kept hers wide open all the time 
Psyche never sleeps. I do that for both of 
us. Sometimes when I wake she tells mg 
where she has been in the night, and what a@ 
ventures she has encountered. She does the 
strangest things when I’m asleep and cant 
attend to her. 

As we were sitting there before the fire, a 
the short hand of the clock was slowly : 
ing over the little space it had to travel befow 
twelve, and the long hand was steadily glidi 
around its hourly circle, the door opened am 
in came an old man. His long, silvery hai 
and beard gleamed in the flickering firelight 
He was closely wrapped in a great fur cloaky 
which he seemed too feeble to carry, for as it 
walked he leaned heavily on his staff, and 
knees trembled under his weiyht. 

“Oh, it’s you!” said Psyche, who see 
to know him very well. ‘f 

The old man looked at her sadly, and said 

“You don’t seem to like me much.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Psyche, with # 
touch of bitterness. “ Why should 1? Haw 
you given me health, or wealth, or positi 
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a 
Have you not even deprived me of many of | blinking at me with a satisfied air. I looked at 


ood things I had before you came?” 
ate the old man slowly made reply: 

«J have indeed taken away some things 
that you called blessings, knowing that they 
would prove otherwise to you. I have brought 
gome clouds over your life; but it was that 
the rain which fell from them might make 
the harvest more abundant. I have sent the 
frost to destroy some of your fairest buds of 
hope, but it was that I might give you better 
things in their place. Oh! I would have done 
much for you, my child. You forget, per- 
haps, how many days I made the sun to 
shine. I have been with you twelve months 
tonight. I have brought heat and cold, sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest; but 
where are the sweet flowers and aromatic 
spices, the pleasant fruits and waving grains 
with which I should go laden to the Master ?” 

Psyche only wept, and answered not a word. 

Then the old man, looking pityingly upon 
her, said in softer accents: “I would not be 
hard upon you, child. Here are indeed a few 
imperfect blossoms, which freshened by these 
tears, will be received by Him who knoweth 
human frailty.” 

Then Psyche fell upon her knees and prayed. 

“Oh give me one blessing ere you go!” and 
the old man, placing his trembling hand upon 
her head, said, “I do bless thee, my child.” 

Payche looked up through her tears, but he 
was gone, and she saw him no more. In his 
place there stood another guest, a youth robed 
in ermine and glittering with diamonds. 

“ Who are you?” asked Psyche. 

“T am the New Year,” he answered, while 
a bright smile played over his fair young 
face. “Shall we not be friends?” 

“ Since fate has brought us together, so let 
it be,’ she answered, taking his offered hand. 
“Yet,” she added with a sigh, “you cannot 
bring back the past.” 

“ Nay,” said the youth, “ but are the oppor- 
tunities of the future worth nothing? I may 
not tell what lies in store for you, but this 


secret I will unfold. Give me every day some. 


sweet flower of love, some lowly blossom of 
patience or content, some modest growth of 
usefulness, some fragrance of gentle deeds, 
and you will find me become more beautiful 
as I grow older, and more lavish of my gifts 
to you, and in the end you will say, ‘ that 
was the best year I ever knew.’” 

Then Psyche said: “O New Year, I will 
follor your bidding; and will go with you 
trustfully, hopefully, joyfully.” 

There was a sound of glad music in the air. 
LT opened my eyes, but saw no one. I never 
see Psyche. Outside still noiselessly fell the 
snow, and I heard no sound but tick, tick, 
tick. I looked at the fire. It was winking and 












the clock. It was ten minutes past twelve. 


“A Happy New Year!” I said to Psyche, 


and she echoed back “ A Happy New Year!” 
—The Christian Union. 





Original. 
THE SCULPTOR, 
The widow of Hiram Powers is visiting her old home in Cin- 


cinnati. She went abroad with her husband soon after their 
marriage, thirty-nine years ago, and this is her first visit to 
America since. She returns to Italy in November. She says: 
“My children were born there, my property is there; the 
recollections of my husband are clustered there, and that is my 
home. Hiram Powers wanted to visit America, but his children 
grew up around him, and he never felt able to bear the expense 
ofa trip across the ocean with his children, and he refused to 
make the visit without me and them. And so he died with the 
hope unrealized.” — Philadelphia Press of 10th month, 1876. 


‘The hope unrealized!’ the common lot 
Of genius and of worth. No answer comes 
In full to yearnings of devoted souls. 
It is not given fruition’s crown to wear 
Of all high purposes. The Promised Land 
Blooms for the eye and not the weary feet 
That palsy by the way! And this is well. 
The unattained forever lures beyond 
The blundered task and wisdom of the hour, 
And makes us feel immortal ! 


Patient man! 
Student of nature in art’s native clime, 
How well thy hand wrought out thy loftiest dream, 
In chiseled beauty and illumined grace, 
And charmed our wondering eyes. How gloriously 
The marble changed to soul beneath thy spell, 
Till fame paid tribute, and her music tuned 
The soft, blue silence of that alien sky 
Where inspiration dwells! 


Yet not for thee 

The glad return to boyhood’s treasured home, 
With love’s fond household warm about thy head, 
That walled without the coldness of the world, 
And kept the sunshine in. The hope to tread 
This land, as green in memory as its groves, 
Deferred, but living, buoyed thy patient soul 
Above its weary toil. What was the sheen 
Of laurels woven thro’ the frosted hair 
Of manhood’s wrinkled brow? What was the 

praise 
Ambition’s zeal had won from stranger tongues, 
When longings sweet and beautiful as these 
Found io thy heart their cradle and their grave? 
To young desire unpruned by wisdom’s power, ' 
Fame, learning, station, are the crown of crowns, 
But riper years gauge all success in strife, 
By treasures brought to love ! 


Veils that will not lift 
So shroud the morrow, that to-day alone 
Is all of life we measure. Thy last home, 
And not the first, this mystery of change 
Has opened to thy gaze! A wider field 
Beneath a fairer sky than ever bends 
O’er rapturous Italy will claim thy skill 
To triumphs more divine ! 


For not in vain 
That known endowment for peculiar tasks, 
That clothes us at the first and blends its hues 
With every tase and hope! The genial work 
That gathers gladness here, and lifts the soul 
In its immortal growth, must fiad its place 
In higher life to come. Amid those scenes 
Of deeper splendor and serener joy, 


We can but hope the employments we have loved - 


Will be an heir-loom from the chequered past. 
Bristol Pa., 1877. S. Swain. 
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‘The mill will never grind again with water that 
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THE WATER MILL. 
BY D. C. M’CALLUM. 

Oh! listen to the Water-Mill, through all the 
live-long day, 

As the clicking of the wheel wears hour by hour 
away; 

How languidly the Autumn wind doth stir the 
withered leaves, 

As on the field the reapers sing, while binding 
up the sheaves ; 

A solemn proverb strikes my mind, and as a spell 
is cast, 


<< The mill wili never grind again with water that 


is past.” 

Soft summer winds revive no more, leaves strewn 
o’er earth and main, 

The sickle never more will reap the yellow-garn- 
ered grain. 

The rippling stream flows ever on, aye tranquil, 
deep and still, 

But never glideth back again to busy Water-Mill. 

The solemn proverb speaks to all, with meaning 
deep and vast, 


is past.” 

Oh! clasp the proverb to thy soul, dear loving 
heart and true, 

For golden years are fleeting by, and youth is 
passing too; 

Ab! learn to make the most of life, nor lose one 
happy day, 

For time will ne’er return sweet joys, neglected, 
thrown away, 

Nor leave one tender word unsaid, thy kindness 
sown broad-cast : 

‘The mill will never grind again with water that 
is past.” 

Oh! the wasted hours of life, that have swiftly 
drifted by , 

Alas! the good we might have done, all gone 
without a sigh ; 

Love that we might once have saved by a single 
kindly word, 

Thoughts conceived but ne’er expressed, perish- 
ing unpenned, unheard. 

Oh! take the lesson to thy soul, forever clasp it 
fast 


’ 
‘(The mill will never grind again with water that 


is past.” 

Work on while yet the sun doth shine, thou man 
of strength and will, 

The streamlet ne’er doth useless glide by clicking 
water-mill ; 

Nor wait until to-morrow’s light beams brightly 
on thy way, 

For all that thou can’st call thine own lies in the 
phrase to-day, 

Possessions, power and blooming health, must 
all be lost at last, 


4(The mill will never grind again with water that 


is past.” 

Oh! love thy God and fellow-man, thyself con- 
sider last, 

For come it will when thou must scan dark errors 
of the past; 

Soon will this fight of life be o’er, and earth 
recede from view, 

And heaven in all its glory shine where all is 
pure and true. 

Ah! then thou’ll see more clearly still the proverb 
deep and vast, 


‘‘The mill will never grind again with water that 


is past.” 
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From the New York Tribune. — 
THE SHINNECOCK INDIANS, oA 
The ship Circassian, which wen , 
mldgihenpien, L.L., on the 11th alt, wie tl 
up by the gale on the 30th. Thirty-three wail the 
ployees of the Coast Wrecking Company were 
on board at the time, only four of whom reached wer 
the shore alive. 4 be 

Ten of the men drowned on the Circagsign on 
were Shinnecock Indians. The village from | old 
which they came is made up of the fragmeng just 
of a tribe, and is reported to be a very poo +0 
but orderly, God fearing community, “jh she 
drowning red men,” we are told, “ cheers “J 
each other by hymns and prayers during the | wit 
eight hours in which they hung helpleg § wh 
waiting fordeath.” The brief account hall ant 
us an Indian so different from the familigg § reg 
demon of the newspapers—drunk, dirty, lag, § we 
scalping knife in one hand and whisky bot by 
in the other—that it tempts us to look behind & cet 
the newspapers for the other side of the story, the 
The Swedes who settled among them-g— th 
friends report the “wild people as hone ab 
kind, easily taught to believe in Christ? —™ we 
Penn, who followed, had no more faithfal® br 
citizens than his red brethren. Heckewelde, § TI 
who for eighty years lived in daily communk§ th 
cation and labored with them, gives it as his. 
deliberate opinion that they are by natureg a 
devout, just, generous people, slow to anger, . 
hospitable to strangers, and respectful to the 5 
aged. The “vices of lying and cheating 
which have begun to creep in among them 
they have learned from the whites.” 

Coming down to later times there is nota 
single missionary who has gone among thit W 
race who will not testify to their eagernestgm © 
learn, their teachableness, their loyalty#m™ 1 
their friends. Only the other day Bishpm 1 
Whipple, entering his protest against the 
occupation of their territory—the Bladk™ § 
Hills—by the whites, declared in effect tha | 
it would drive to want and to arms a peace t 
ful body of men anxious to live as good cif f 
zens in their own homes. The warning 1 
unheeded, and we have the consequences 
every day’s reports of massacred whites 
massacred Indians. In short, the story h 


been the same from the beginning. 
Moravian, the Swede, the Quaker, the mi 
ionary, the old army officers, used to frontiety 
life, all of whom approached the red man 

a human being, found him human as th 
selves, ready to strike hands, keep faith, 
further, to till the ground, receive and p 
tise Christianity, as honestly as his whi 
brethren ; while, on the other side, the Par 
tan who came with a gun in his hand tof 
“red devils,” the agent and trader who m 
their living by swindling them, and the 
young, second-rate class of soldiers who 
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in them the only object of their vaulting 
courage, find an Indian only in his right 
Jace when be is dead. 

We are asked to contribute to the help of 
the destitute families of the ten Indians who 
were lost the other day, and the appeal should 
be answered promptly. Buta broader ques- 
tion lies back of that—justice to the whole 
race of these men. ‘‘ We are bound,” says 
old Heckewelder, “to acquit ourselves of in- 
justice toward these people who welcomed us 
to their shores, hoping that they and we 
should sit beside each other as brothers!” If 
“Indian atrocities” provoke our wrath this 
winter, it is as well to remember that the 
white man, as the red, will fight for his home 
and for the means of subsistence with little 
regard to justice in detail. The worst use 
we can make of these men is to butcher them 
by the sword or starvation. For nearly two 
centuries our injustice to the black man was 
the curse of the country ; expediency and 
the money loss to the whites prevented its 
abolition. It was wiped out—in whose blood 
we all know. Injustice to the red man will 
bring punishment as cure and as well-directed. 
There is, after all, a Power higher and juster 
than governments or expediency. 


We append the following from the same 
paper of a later date: 
























DESTITUTE SHINNECOCK INDIANS-—BURIAL 
OF THE BODIES RECOVERED FROM THE 
“CIRCASSIAN ””—NEED OF RELIEF IN THE 
VILLAGE. 


The funeral of the six Shinnecock Indians 
whose bodies were recovered from the wreck 
of the Circassian was held yesterday at the 
Indian Reservation at Shinnecock, L. I. 
The funeral was largely attended by the 
residents of Sag Harbor, Bridgehampton and 
Southampton, by whom the dead men were 
held in high esteem. Thus far twenty-two 
bodies have been recovered from the wreck, 
four having been washed ashore at Montauk 
Point on Monday. The four bodies have not 
pe been identified, and an inquest will be 

eld to-day. A subscription has been started 
at the east end of the island for the relief of 
the families of the drowned men, 

The serious blow to the little Indian village 
from the loss of ten of its bread-winners, and 

. the need of relief for those who were de- 
pendent for their support upon the labor of 
the men who perished ia the wreck of the 
Circassian, are shown by the following letter 
to Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, of this city, 
written by one of the bereaved Indian women 
who was formerly in her service, and whom 
Mrs. Roosevelt vouches for as trustworthy : 

“ Jan. 2, 1877. 
“Mrs, RoosevELT:—In accordance with 
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THE FEMALE ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
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your request, I write to you concerning the 
loss in my family. I arrived home Monday 
neon and found it true that my two brothers 
were lost on the Circassian, together with 
eight other relatives. 

at our little settlement. 
has lost a member ; somehave lost their only 
support. 
and seven children, the other a wife and four 
children. 
York again this winter, as my mother (Sophia 
Bunun) is very miserable in health, and they 
are all depending on me. 
ber lost all were men of family except one, 
and many of their widows are very destitute. 
We have learned that three bodies have been 
recovered off Montauk, and one they think is 
my brother, but up to my writing we are not 
gure. 
traveling very bad. Montauk is forty miles 
from here, and one has to go with horse and 
wagon to get there; besides, we have hard] 

any men left to send to look for the bodies. 
We are hoping to find more bodies, but are 
fearful that the rest went down with the mast. 
Yours with respect, 


It is very sad indeed 
Almost every family 


Oue of my brothers leaves a wife 


I shall be unable to come to New 


Among the num- 


The weather has been rough and the 


Anna Bunn.” 
Mr. Theodore Rossevelt will take charge 


of any contributions for the relief of the des- 
titute in the Indian village. 





NOTICES. 


THE 
SICK AND INFIRM POOR WITH CLOTHING, ETC. Estab- 
lished 1828—Incorporated 1837. 


The 47th annual report of this association has 


been received. After making an appeal to its friends 
for their continued aid, it gives the following state- 
ment of last year’s labors : ’ 


“We have appropriated $979.94 of our receipts 


for material, which was used for 2,441 garments, 
for making a portion of which $451.82 was paid to 


worthy applicants for the sewing. The fact of our 


association having no salaried officers or expenses 


for rent, etc., gives us a claim on those who wish 
the entire amount of their donations to go to tne 
class for whom they are intended. 

‘Subscriptions and donations in money may be 
sent to any of the members or forwarded directly to 
the treasurer. 

“Donations in goods, trimmings, shoes, etc., may 
be addressed to the ‘ Female Association,’ etc., care 
of Isaac N. Wells, No. 152 North Fifteenth street. 

‘“ Anne M. Needles, Pres., S. W. cor. Twelfth and 
Race sts.; Elizabeth J. Ferris, Treas., 937 Franklin 
street; Patience J. Needles, Sec., 1501 Green street.” 

“ Twelfth month, 1876.” 





The Western First-day School Union will meet 
at Kennett Square on Seventh-day, the 27th inst., 
at 103 A.M. All the schools within our limits are 
requested to send in their reports. A good attend- 
ance is expected. Tos. F. Sean, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated meeting on Seventh-day evening, 20th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 
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ITEMS. 


On the 8th inst. a colored lawyer was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. ’ 

Tue German schools of the mechanical arts are 
rapidly increasing in importance. There are now 
forty in the little kingdom of Wirtemberg, and the 
number of pupils has increased one-fifth within a 
year. 


Ay effort is now being made to do in Carthage what 
Dr. Schliemann has done at Troy and Mycenz. The 
proximity of Carthage tothe city of Tunis,where there 
is'ampleaccommodation fora corps of explorers, how- 
ever numerous, is in favor of this enterprise, and 
another advantage is the facilities afforded by a line 
of steamboats plying between Naples and Tunis, 
generally touching at Palermo, Girgenti, Syracuse 
and Malta. 


Lonpon, with all its municips] extravagance, is 
much more economically governed than New York. 
In the English metropolis, the total yearly cost for 
1875 was covered by eleven dollars per capita. 
The tax in New York is thirty-four dollars a head, 
and the city debt is $126 for every man, woman and 
child of the population. In all that respects the 
safety of life and the security of property, England’s 
chief city is much superior to our own.—The Press. 


In Mexico, Diaz and his supporters are gaining 
ground, Iglesias, the other claimant, being deserted 
bythe greater part of his adherents. He bas 15,000 
men at Silva, about 100 miles from the capital, but 
his speedy overthrow seems inevitable. Gen. Men- 
dez, acting Dictator, has ordered the election of a 
President, Chief Justice and a new Congress. He 
has, however, taken care to exclude as candidates or 
electors Gen. Mejia, ex-Chief Justice Iglesias, and 
members of the Lerdu and Juarez government. 


Tue Journal of Commerce has been investigating 
the length of timé it takes to transmit a message 
over the Atlantic cable. The first signal is felt in 
four-tenths of a second, but the following one goes 
through more rapidly. As many as seventeen words 
have been sent over the Atlantic cable in one min- 
ute. Fifteen can easily be sent under pressure, and 
twelve words a minute is a good working rate. A 
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fact not yet explained by the scientists is that 
electricity does not move so rapidly from New York 
to London as in the opposite direction. ; 


THe Public Ledger Almanac for 1877 containg in 
addition to the calendar for the months, the correct 
tables of the rising and setting of the sun, m 
and planets, and the movement 2f the tides, a} 
amount of statistical information and useful reading 
matter, much of it relating to Philadelphia chrono. 
logy during the past year; a full list of churches 
and religious services in the city, and other place 
of public resort; a synopsis of American events fop 
1876, and a convenient directory of the officials of 
the United States, State and Municipal Government, 


Tus London Times in an editorial of the 9th ing, 
says: The government of India admits that it hag 
task before them exceeding in many respects that jg 
Bengal of 1874. The area of the present faming 
district is greater. It spreads into two Presiden. 
cies, and crosses the Deccan. The population gf. 
fected is far greater. There are doubtless mi 
ing circumstances which must not be overlooked. 
If the population is greater, it is not collected jg 
such dense masses as the famine-stricken people of 
1874, and we may still hope that there is not nog 
such absolute dearth of food as then. 


Trinity House as the Board is popularly known 
in Great Britain, which has charge of the light. 
houses, buoys and beacons protecting navigation 
is about to utilize gun cotton for signaling purposes, 
A fog signal has been established on a point on the 
northwest of Heligoland, a British island in the 
North Sea, about forty-six miles northwest of the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. This island jy 
& rock, about 200 feet high, surrounded by danger. 
ous sand banks, and the new fog signal is elevated 
about 165 feet above the level of high water. The 
signal is to be given by an explosion of gun cotton 
every fifteen minutes during foggy weather, the 
report being similar to that of a gun. The island 
is already provided with a light-house, so that 
its only deficiency was an effective signal for fogs, 
This use of gun cotton is an experiment, but if it 
proves effectual it will probably be extensively 
adopted as a coast warning when other beacons ate 
obscured.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 15th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reperted by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
mmission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market Auctuations, 
Butter—Arrivals light and 
mostly of inferior quality. 
Best Pa. & West’n rolls.. 
“ “ “ prints 
Ronee, per doz 


’ 
Poultry—Chickens, dry- 
picked anu fat, per lb. 
Turkeys, per Ib... o 
Ducks, oi 
Lard, prime, ines 
Live Calves, prime milch... 7 
Prime Sheep, s 
Live Cattle. ~ 4 6 
Potatoes, white, per bbl 
Sweet, Jersey, “ 
Apples, choice, “ 
Onions, ” 
Cranberries, per crate 
Wheat, Pa & Del., per bu,... 
Corn, white, new, —" 
Yellow, 


Hg 
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| est, boats, cargoes and chien’ facil- 
| ities going down to ruin toget erbefot 
} 


Tae amount of coinage of gold and 
silver at the San Francisco Mint for the 
year 1876 was $42,704,000. Out of that 
amount $4,447,000 was the coinage for 
Twelfth month. 

News has been received by the New 
York Times from Gloucester, 
under date of the 11th inst., that ten 
| schooners of the fishing fleet from 
“ate missing and doubtless los 

C. M. Grirrin, United States Consul 
| at Samoa, now on his way to <a 
|ton, has been commissioned by 
overnment of Samoa as Min 
| ister Plenipotentiary to negotiate & | 

treaty with the United States, withs 
view to a formal recognition of tht 
native government of Samoa by this 
country, and the cultivation of closer 
| commercial and general relations. 
Tue damage occasioned by tne break 
| ing of the ice gorges on the westem 
border of our own State is said toer 
ceed two million dollars. A large pat 
of this falls on the western coal inter 


the torrent. The city of Pittsburg 
and the city of Cincinnati also sustsil 
direct losses, though, it is hoped, ae 
to any very serious extent. : 
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Tie Main Buildings 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES The firm started Wanamaker’s Warehouses 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES ind small cornerof Wanamaker’s Warehouses = [f going to Phila- 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES the old brick build- Wanamaker’s Warehouses : isit th 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES ing at Sizth and Wanamaker’s Warehouses delphia to visit the 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES Market, now some- Wanamaker’s Warehouses Exhibition, it may 
2's WAREHOUSES what changed by Wanamaker’s Warehouses 
‘s WAREHOUSES the iron /ronted Wanamaker's Warehouses be of service to 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES building, covering Wanamaker’s Warehouses those who do not 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES four lots, and Wanamaker’s Warehouses : 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES known sar and Wanamaker's Warehouses *0w the City to 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES near as Oa K Wanamaker’s Warehouses hate some place 
WaANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES HALL. Wanamaker’s Warehouses : ‘ 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES The house is ez- Wanamaker'’s Warehouses where information 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES Clusively devoted to Wanamaker’s Warehouses eqn be got about 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES clothing jor men Wanamaker’s Warehouses . 
WANAMAKER'S. WAREHOUSES and boys, and is Wanamaker’s Warehouses Sights to see—hours 
WANAMAKER’S WAREIOUSES popular because of Wanamaker’s Warehouses the 1, S. Mint, Ma- 
WaANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES (he large stock, low Wanamaker’s Warehouses ? 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES prices, and tho- Wanamaker’s Warehouses Sonic Hall, Girard’ 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES roughly reliable Wanamaker'’s Warehouses College ,and various 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES methods of business Wanamaker’s Warehouses a ae 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES Originated and stili Wanamaker’s Warehouses Institutions are 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES carried on there. Wanamaker’s Warehouses open, where to get 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES THE NEw Es- Wanamaker’s Warehouses = 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES TABLISHMENT AT Wanamaker’s Warehouses required tickets, 
WaANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES Thirteenth and Wanamaker’s Warehouses how to reach the 
WaANAMAKER's WAREHOUSES Market street is Wanamaker's Warehouses 
WANAMAKER'S g AREHOUSES Seas Wt i Leen cea be ete places, &e. 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES ngs peo, Yanamaker's Warehouses -" ’ 
WANAMAKER'’S WAREHOUSES daily visiting it. Wanamaker's Warehouses _/4ving for over 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES Jt covers acres Wanamaker’s Warehouses fifteen years had 
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WaANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES dollars in Wanamaker’s Warehouses ple from every sec- 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES MEN’S AND Boys’ Wanamaker’s Warehouses tion of the Countr; 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES CLOTHING, Wanamaker’s Warehouses ’ Ys 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES HaTs AND Caps, Wanamaker’s Warehouses we will be glad to 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES Boots AND SHOES Wanamaker’s Warehouses re their favors 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES SHIRTSAND Wanamaker’s Warehouses "PV , 
WaNAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES FURNISHING Wanamaker's Warehouses by any courtesies 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES uioops. Wanamaker’s Warehouses within our r to 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES TRUNKSAND Wanamaker’s Warehouses powe 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES VALISES, Wanamaker’s Warehouses extend, 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES RUBBER Goons, Wanamaker’s Warehouses We have hundreds 
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WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES The rules of the Wanamaker’s Warehouses of clerks who will 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES house prevent any- Wanamaker's Warehouses _, ; 5» heerfulness 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES thing but safe deal- Wanamaker’s Warehouses “ ! e 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES ing for even the Wanamaker's Warehouses answer questions 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES most inexperienced Wanamaker’s Warehouses ad at 7 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES buyers. The large Wanamaker’s Warehouses % give service 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES volume of business Wanamaker's WarChouses outside of any busi- 
WaNAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES allows the smallest Wanamaker's Warehouses i 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES Kind of profits, so Wanamaker's Warehouses "88 Qf our own, 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES shat are no- Wanamaker's Warehouses without pay. 
WANAMAKER'’S WAREHOUSES where cheaper and Wanamaker's Warehouses hs 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES seldom 80 cheap Wanamaker's Warehouses Our new house at 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES c¢lsewhere. . Wanamaker's Warehouses Thirteenth and 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES Anoddfeatureof Wanamaker's Warehouses 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES Che business is to ine Wanamaker's Warehouses Market has plenty 
WANAMAKER'S WAREHOUSES vile and insist on Wanamaker's Warehouses of room, and we are 
WANAMAKER’S WAREHOUSES customers refurn- Wanamaker's Warehouses — : 
WANAMAKER'S WAREMOUSES ing and tak- Wanamaker's Warehouses open early in the 
WANAMAKER'S Wankttorses ing back the money Wanamaker's Warehouses morning and late 
WANAMAKER's WAREHOUSES if they are not sutis- Wanamaker’s Warchouses . 
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Visitors Welcome! 
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FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL, 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED. } 


PREMIUM | | 


POWDER,| - 


THE PERFECTION OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. sees 


It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the Worlé wr 
One teaspoonfull of MILES’ PREMIUM will go furtner than three of any other Powder. | 
Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into comm and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, just as it svits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we oon 
challenge them to the test. 
MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran. 
teed or money refunded. 


WHAT LEADING ¥ HILADELPHIA GROCERS SAY. aT 


We, the undersigned Grocers of the City of Philadelphia, have sold and used “ Mites Premium Bakino Pownss,” for 
the last four or five years, and we cheerfully recommend it to our customers as one of the best Baking Powders we have 










































ever seen. 

RUBT. STILES, N. E. Cor. 11th and Spring Garden Streets E. BRADFORD CLARKE, Broad and Chestnut Streets. Tt 
JAMES STUART, 1381 Ridge Avenue. MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., 12th and Chestnut Street, Tr 
JOSIAH C. BROOKE, 20th and Wallace Streets. FREDERIC< SHEELER, No 1415 Market Street. Seco 
W. F. KUNKEL, 18th and Wallace Streets. THOMAS SCOTT & CO., No. 120 Market Street. scrit 
WM. T. BLAKEY, 8. E. Cor. 17th and Mt. Vernon. JOHN H. PARKER, llth and Market Streets. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO.,114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. ‘ It 
KAUB, FRYMIER | »3 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, Po 











China, Glass, and Tak 
Queensware, 
= Fifty es—30C Illustrations with descriptions of thou- AND, ARKE TRE 
sands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the world, and OLD STAED, 9 23 Poat BT ET, 
the way to grow them—all for a ‘lwo-Cent postage stamp. Are offering great inducements to purchasers of ] 
Printed in German and English. FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 
Vick's Floral Guide—Quarterly, 25 cents a year. Plain and decorated, chvice styles and superior q g Jos 
Viok’s Floral ana Vegetable Garden—5° cents in paper;| An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBEH 
in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. Address SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, i mu 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. | cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefu!ly i say 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest — 
eash prices, Especial care cevoted to our retail depare fer 
MU rity - ment. Particular attention given to decoration of the 
A and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets . 
Full line of jatest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated | in 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY |*** 5 at 











: Lo 
OF PHILADELPHIA. EVERYTHING eee, Implements Machh wil 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. asia New Ca alogue, 200 Tue fe tO 
ASS*TS, $134,957.36. en 6 ee “ 
4) Wi 
ON EITHER THE MUTUAL oR CASHPLAN.| > ARRAY), 4-8. conv, ji 
» 197 Warar Sr. N.Y. SP 
Insures against Loss or Damage Oy Fire on Houses, Stores | —___ 4 in 
“an Goats Varee MM rok di aia ne on double their money selling “ Dr. Chase's Im wh 

. , ’ maber, . . A 
niture, OER ~ — AGENTS proved ($2) Recei a Bowe.” Address Dr. Chase's” sid 
CALEB CLOTHAER, Girard Life Iné,, 683 Chest. St ee en ey 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. » or 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Sireets sts. WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OP 4 al 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commeétee street. up 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, vs ogg street. Key and Stem Winding Watches } br 


THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry G 12 N. Nioth street. P q 

CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Wat: r Fountains, 925 Filbert st. Also repairing and warranting complicated an 
SAMUGL W. JACOKS, Carriages, 617 Arch street and plain Watches and Clocks. ab 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. , 

SAMUEL 8S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. SOLID SILVER AND PLITED SPOONS AND FORKS. wi 
OALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange P, 
Ce BY Pre | Te onAPMAR, as ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8S. Lith St., Phila 7 at 


